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To WILLIAM ADDINGTON, Eſq: 


One of HIS MAJESTY'S JUSTICES of the PEACE 
FOR THE COUNTIES OF 


MIDDLESEX, ESSEX, SURRY, AND KENT; 
AND PRESIDING ACTING MAGISTRATE, 
AT THE PUBLIC OFFICE, BOW STREET. 


SIX, 


Tu dread of puniſhment, from 
violated laws, has long exerciſed the ingenuity of cri- 
minal offenders, in the invention of artful expedients, 
to clude diſcovery, and defeat Juſtice. 

Leſs alarmed by the fear of death, than emboldened 
by the hope of impunity, they have reduced * 
to rules, and depredation to a ſyſtem. 

In houſe and ſtreet robbery, every week ne to 
give birth to ſome new mode of ſeizing the property 
of the honeſt and peaceable ſubjett. The depredator's 
talent at novelty, almoſt keeps pace, with the exertions 
of a police, able, active and vigilant. 

The danger to which the public is expoſed from 
thieves of every deſcription, is perhaps greatly in- 
creaſed by the circumſtance of their aſſociating toge- 
ther, and forming by their Language as well as their 
crimes a diſtinct community. By this means their 
depredatory ſchemes, are the reſult of general know- 
ledge of the prevailing rules of praftice. Security 
and danger are pointed out from perilous and paſt at- 
chievements ; and thoſe who may want experience for 
a difficult undertaking, are ſupplied with inſtructions 
from the more veteran and hackneyed offenders. 

Improvements are thus introduced to ſimplify their 
ſyſtem of plunder, and thus the ignorant and vicious 
are trained up and cducated, They have their terms 
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of Art—their various modes of attack—execution 
and retreat—their fucceſs and miſcarriage, all recorded 
in a language of their own invention, and of which 
very few, but themſelves, have the leaſt knowledge. 
The chief object the Editor had in view in com- 
piling the following Dictionary was by expoſing the 
Cant Terms of their language, to rAciLirArE Tur 


DETECTION OF THEIR CRIMES. He cannot but in- 


dulge the hope that this work, which has occupied 
much of his time and attention, will be found to be 
tolerably accurate; and therefore the public will be 
greatly aſſiſted in the diſcovery and apprehenfion of 
offenders. 


Thieves at preſent, ſecure that their jargon is un- 
intelligible to others, converſe with eaſe and familiarity 
in the ſtreets, on plans of plunder and depredation ; 
but when the meaning of thoſe myſterious terms are 
generally diſſeminated, the honeſt ſubjeQ will be better 
able to deteR and fruſtrate their deſigns. 

Such was the hope that induced the Editor to pub- 
liſh this work. Ho far it is calculated to anſwer his 
views, is with the greateſt deference, ſubmitted to your 
ſuperior judgement. — If any perſon is capable of 
forming a correct opinion on a ſubjeQ of this nature, 
it is the magiſtrate of ability and experience—and 
Sir, I can never be ſuſpected of flattery when I add 
my ſuffrage to the public opinion, in acknowledging 
that You poſſeſs all thoſe diſtinguiſhed requiſites that 
eminently qualify you for that ſtation which you have 
fo long filled with fignal honour to yourſelf, and ad- 
vantage to the community. 

I am with the greateſt regard, Sis, 
Your obedient Servant, 
THE EDITOR, 
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THE 
LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


—ͤ — —  — — — 

HE Readers of a work, upon whatever ſubject it happens 
to be, naturally wiſh to know ſomething of the Author, 
eſpecially if he had rendered himſelf conſpicuous by any trait 
of character, or any of his tranſactions with the world; in 
order to gratify this curioſity, the Editor has endeavoured to 
collect a few circumſtances relative to the Life of Mr. Porr a; 
but as his life was not a very long one, and the ſphere in 
which he moved, however eccentric in ſome points, not ſo 
replete with incidents as many of thoſe which have employed 
the pen of the biographer, he truſts that his endeavours will 
be accepted, though they may not prove adequate to the ex- 
pectations of the Reader. 

Mr. Humengy TrxisTRAM PoTTER was born at Clay in 
Wirceflerſhire, in the year 1747, and his parents, who were 
perſons of a reputable character, removing from thence to 
Stourbridge, during the early part of his life, he was brought 
up at the Blue Coat School in that town. 

Having been inſtructed in writing, arithmetic, and the 
rudiments of his native language, which ſeems to have been 
his higheſt attainments in literature, he was placed ont, as 
ſoon as he arrived at a proper age, an apprentice to Meſſrs. 
Smith and Gaſtill, Ironmongers in the town of Walverhampton. 

Here the progreſs young Potter had made in his learning, 
confined as it had been, and the abilities he was endowed with 
by nature, began to unfold themſelves, and gave an earneſt of 
that acutneſs and good ſenſe which, when exerted upon laud- 
ble occaſions, as they ſome times were, proved not to have been 
contemptible. His aſſiduity, honeſty and knowledge of the 
buſineſs ſoon became ſo conſpicuous, and he thereby ſo far 
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acquired the approbation and confidence of his maſters, that 
they intruſted ſome of the principal departments of the buſi- 
neſs, ſuch as paying the workmen, &c. to him : and through- 
out the whole of his apprenticeſhip, his conduct, in every 
point, appeared to have been unexceptionable. 

During this period, among the ſocial intimacies that young 
men uſually form in a country town, Mr. Potter became 
acquainted with a gentleman of the law, and being of a ſtudi- 
ous diſpoſition, he frequently amuſed himſelf with the law 
books which fell in his way through their intercourſe. By this 
means he unbibed ſuch a fondneſs for the profeſſion, that even 
before the expiration of his apprenticeſhip, he engaged him- 
ſelf as a Clerk to Mr. Thomas Harmar, an eminent Attorney 
of the ſame town, and executed articles for that purpoſe, which 
were dated the 15th day of April, 1768. As ſoon as his 
apprenticeſhip was expired, he, for reaſons we are not ac- 
quainted with, procured the articles he had entered into with 
Mr. Harmar to be aſſigned to a gentleman of the ſame profeſ- 
fion, in Wolverhampton, of the name of Clement; this tranſ- 
fer is dated the 7th of October, 1771. 

In the interval between his apprenticeſhip and his clerkſhip, 
he was a follower of the Methodiſts: and his converſion was 
conſidered ſo genuine and his abilities fo great by the celebrated 
Mr. John Weſley, to whoſe church he had attached himſelf, 
that he was appointed one of his co-adjutors ; and he frequently 
aſſiſted him in his pious labours, 6 EIT FINE 
in thoſe parts. * 

As it is to be ſuppoſed that 8 of a ſudden, ſtart 
up as a preacher in that time, in the ſhort period between his 
apprenticeſhip and clerkſhip, acquire ſuch a knowledge of the 
practical duties of an itinerant divine, as to attract the notice 
and procure confidence of ſo ſenſible a man as Mr. Weſley; 
we may conclude, that during the early part of his apprentice- 
ſhip, he had attended their meetings, and become one of the 
ſociety. 
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Certain it is, that he preached many times, as the imme- 
diate aſſiſtant of that gentleman ; and ſhared not only with his 
worthy paſtor, in the comfortable remunerations beſtowed upon 
him by his pious flock, but likewiſe in his perſecutions and 
ſufferwgs: for we learn (and we lament that it is almoſt the 
only anecdote of the kind we can obtain) that by his ſanctiſied 
demeanor and fervent exhortation he had gained ſuch an af- 
cendancy over the good women of Wedneſbury in Staffordſhire, 
particularly by a moſt moving diſcourſe delivered to them on 
that text of the Eccleſiaſtes, Caſt thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou ſhalt find it after many days: that they even fold the pewter 
from their ſhelves, and whatever houſhold moveables they could 
turn into money, in order to reward their godly teacher, and 
to procure the promiſed return for themſelves. 

But unluckily for our hero, as the good things of this life 
ſeldom come unimbittered, the huſbands of his liberal female 
hearers, who, either happened not to be of the ele, or had 
not the ſame faith in Solomon's promiſe as their wives had, 
and conſequently did not chuſe to have their ſaucepans and 
crockery ware ſet afloat, upon their return home from work, 
made enquiry into the cauſe of the emptineſs of the ſhelves; 
and finding how matters ſtood, they fell upon the reverend 
Mr. Potter, and not being able to regain their property, en- 
deavourcd to get the value of it in blows and bruiſes out of the 
poor parſon's bones. 

This was not the only time the young ironmonger ſuffered 
for being ſo far out of his line; upon ſeveral occaſions through 
the miſguided fury of the populace, he received maims and 
wounds; one of which on his head, he carried the marks of 
to his grave, which he uſed often to ſhew as a proof of his 
early apoſtleſhip and ſufferings. 

In more advanced life, he would frequently preach to his 
convivial companions ; who; were not only highly pleaſed 
with his extempore ſermons, but were ſurpriſed at the fluency 
with which they were delivered, and good ſenſe and inſtruction 
they contained. Thoſe among his hearers that were not loſt 
to all ſenſe of decorum, and retained any of the impreſſions of 
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religon they had received in their youth, could not help regret- 
ting, that his talents in that line were ſo much misemployed. 

On the 29th of April, 1773, we find he was admitted an 
Attorney in the Court of King's Bench: after his admiſſion he 
had chambers in the Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, where his 
practice was very extenſive. But however produQtivg his 
practice might have been, he found means to get ri that 
produce; for about the beginning of the year 1776, he became 
a bankrupt, under the denomination of a Money Scrivener ; 
another perſon of the-profefſion of the law, in order to make 
the expence more eaſy, was included as a partner with him in 
the ſame comn:iifion : the commiſſion, however was, on ſome 
pretence or her, ſuperſeded. _ 

Failin, in this made of getting himſelf relieved from his 
deb, n the month of June following, he ſurrendered himſelf 
within de King's Bench, for the purpoſe of taking the benefit 
of an act of 1afolvency which had paſſed that ſeſſion of par- 


liat.ent, and which contained a clauſe for the relief of thoſe 


who being et that time upon bail, ſhould ſurrender themſelves 
within a limitted period expreſſed in the act. In conſequence 
of this accommodating clauſe, great numbers obtained a 
clearance, and among them Mr. Potter. 

Being once more at liberty to refume his buſineſs he entered 
again upon it; and we wiſh we could fay with as much credit 
to himſelf as advantage to his clients: for whilſt it muſt be 
acknowledged that he was as well ſkilled in the chicanery of 
the Law as any of his proſeſſion, it muſt at the ſame time be 
allowed, that he did not always make the fame juſtifiable uſe 
of it. But as he has now paid the debt of nature, and is gone 
to anſwer for his miſdeeds before a tribunal where every pal- 
Nation will be admitted, we would wiſh to draw a veil over 
thoſe circumſtances of his life which ſtand in need of palliation, 
for many ſuch there undoubtedly are, though ſome of them 
perhaps have received a deeper dye from prejudice or exagge- 
ration. | ES 

The Proteſtant Aſſociations in 1780, and the fatal (though 
perhaps unintended) conſequences that enſued, are ſtill freſhly 


judge. 


mending a 
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imprinted on our minds. All the priſons in the metropolis 
being deſtroyed, during thoſe memorable riots, and the pri- 
foners of every denomination ſet at liberty; a proclamation 
was iſſued in order to ſecure thoſe debtors, who were of 
courſe at large, from many vexatious ſuits, or arreſts, on 
conditions that they ſurrendered themſelves to the keepers of 
the priſons from whence they had been ſet free, at a future 
time to be made known, and which depended on the priſons 
being rebuilt and fit to receive them, and certificates for this 
ſecurity were „ their agprargre before te 


The advantages of this proclamation were ſo conſpicuous, 
that not only thoſe who had been actually in priſon at the 
time of the riots, but thoſe who were upon bail, and even 
thoſe who were apprehenſive of being arreſted, availed them- 
ſelves of it, and applied for certificates. 

A profitable branch of buſineſs being, by this incident, 
opened to the attornies, they were not backward in recom- 
participation of the benefit to all thoſe whom 
they knew to be diſtreſſed in their circumſtances; and the 
rumour getting abroad, of the eaſe which creditors might be 
ſet at defiance for many months; great numbers took the ne- 
ceſſary ſteps for obtaining their certificates, ſo that towards the 
expiration of the time that had been appointed for granting 
them, the chambers of the judges were crouded like a country 
fair. Few of the attornies had more buſineſs in this line than 
Mr. Potter, or were any of them more affiduous than him 
in detecting, or counteracting the frauds which were prac- 
tiſed upon this occaſion. 

Having SS cos. ener ac; ant; an an. 
ture of our hero's during them. Buſineſs of all kinds being at 
2 ſtand, and the mind of every perſon in agitation to know the 
events of the hour, people were inſenſibly led into a propen- 
ity to one fide or the other. Not conſidering that the 
mob was chiefly compoſed of neceſſitous rufhans, who kept 
up the flame merely that they might have an opportunity ot 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the effects of the more opulent, 
Many inconſiderately wiſhed ſucceſs to their undertakings 

| bs A | 
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and cenſured every ſtep that was taken for oppoſing them 
as unconſtitutional, and an infringement on the liberty of the 
ſubject. 

Something of this kind might have poſſeſſed the mind of 
Mr. Potter; for happening to be at the Golden Croſs, Char- 
ing Croſs, at the time the mania, which then raged was at 
the higheſt, he made ſome reflections, that were rather too 
ſcvere upon the conduct of one of his Majeſty's juſtices 
of peace, who was ſtationed there, in order to ule every 
fealible endeavour for the reſtoration of peace. At length 
he grew ſo abulive, that he was conſidered as a dangerous 
cnemy, both to his worſhip and to the government; and a file 
of muſqueteers being ſent for, he was hurried away to the 
Horſe Guards, where he underwent ſo ſtrict a confinement 
that he was denied the uſe of pen and ink, and his friends and 
acquaintances refuſed admiſſion to him. 

Here Mr. Potter remained for ſome days; and but for the hu- 
mane and patriotic exertions of one of the judges (Mr. Juſtice 
Gould] who oppoſed the full execution of the martial law, 
for which his name will ever be venerated, he would prob- 
ably have been tried, condemned, and executed, before his 
friends coull have known any thing of his detention. 

The ſtorm being allayed, and peace re-eſtabliſhed through- 
out the lately diſtracted cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
Mr. Potter experienced amongſt others, the lenity of govern- 
ment, and, as his inveCtives had moſtly been perſonal, he 
was ſuffered to depart without any further puniſhment. 

We find little worthy of record in his life from this time 
to the year 1782, when one of his bold ſtrokes in the line of 
his profeſhon, which no man was better able to plan, or ex- 
ecute than himſelf, raiſed him again to public notice. 

The well known Temple of Health in Pall-Mall, had 
been for ſome time opened by the celebrated Doctor Graham. 
But the profits ariſing from the uſe of the celeſtial bed, the 
warbling of the Goddeis of Health, and the luſcious lectures of 
the learned proprietor; not proving adequate to the expence 
incurred by fitting up the manſion, and providing the deco- 
rations and apparatus, the Doctor thought proper to appro- 
priate it not to the ſervice of Hygiea but to that of another d- 
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dels, who from her ever circling wheel, ycleped Fortune. 
Her ſhrines, vulgarly called E O tables, were every night 
furrounded by multitudes of her votaries, who all preſſed 
forward to pay their devoirs in hopes of ſharing her favours. 

In this manner it went on for ſome time; but the Doctor 
thinking he could make a greater advantage of his elegant 
manſion, than by continuing the uſe of it in the hands of the 
preſent poſſeſſors of the tables, he endeavoured to deviſe ſome 
method for transferring the uſe of it to other proprietois; 
and his friend Mr. Potter did not let him remain long at a 
loſs for the means. He perſuaded the DoCtor to confeſs 
judgment in ejectment to him; by authority of which, 
attended by a large poſſe of hired aſſiſtants, he made a forcibie 
entry, in order to obtain poſſeſſion, at a time when the rooms 
were full, and the company all _y engaged in their mid- 
night orgies. 

A riot accordingly enſued, which was productive of a ſcene 
of confuſion ſcarcely to be deſcribed. —Suffice it to ſay, that 
the diſcordant ſounds which aroſe from the oaths and threats 
of the male part of the aſſembly, and the ſhrieks of the female, 
did not in the leaſt accord with a temple, whether dedicated 
to the Goddeſs of Health, or cf Fortune. 

Mr. Potter, however, accompliſhed his purpoſe, and 
uniting himſelf with the late well known Captain William 
Grenville Hoare, carried on the ſame illicit occupation to 
full as great extent as the former proprietors had done, 
till he and his partner were in their turns diſpoſſeſſed by the 
civil power. 

But the affair did not end here; for not long after, Mr. 
Potter experienced the conſequences, and thoſe not of a very 
pleaſing kind, of having embarked in ſuch a concern. He 
was indicted at Hick's Hall, for keeping a diforderly houſe; 
and not being able with all his dexteriy to evade the juſtice 
due to ſuch a breach of the law; at the ſeſſions held in the 
month of December following, he was found guilty of the 
indictment, and ſentenced to be impriſoned for twelve months 
in Newgate, and to pay a fine of five hundred pounds. 
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The impriſonment was not to be evaded; but the nine he 
by ſome manceuvre or other, got excuſed from paying. 

At the expiration of his impriſonment in Newgate, he 
removed himſelf into the rules of the King's Bench priſon, in 
order to avoid the payment of ſome debts that were trouble- 
ſome to him. And we muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, that 
many of them arofe from his goodnature and eaſineſs of 
temper. The friend of the moment experienced every good 
office it was in his power tv render him; his heart and purſe 
were always open. Eut as theſe attachments were generally 
forme of a ſudden, they were ſeldom laſting. Through an 
indolence of diſpoſition he was not very particular in the 
friendſhips he contracted, and the ſame indolence rendered 
him careleſs as to their continuance. 

He reſided within the rules of the King's Bench about a 
year, when he returned again to a more extenſive line of 
practice than he was able to carry on within the limits to 
which he had been confined. The means of his enlargement 
are not known to us, but we may ſuppoſe he continued there 
as long as ſuited his purpoſes. 

In Hilary term, 1786, application was made to the Court 
of King's Pench for an attachment againſt him to ſtrike him 
off the roll, for ſome ſuppoſed mal- practices in his profeſſion; 
but this attack upon him was nearly rendered abortive by the 
ſteps which he took to circumvent it. He anſwered the 
accuſations by an affidavit, ſo replete with argument and 
facts tending to his juſtification (whether true, or falſe, we 
will not take upon ourſelves to ſay) that the pleas of his 
opponent were conſidered by the court as inadequate to ſup- 
port the charge. 

Unfortunately for him, however, what his adverſary's 
accuſations were not equal to, the conſequences of his own 
wicked wit effected. Having formerly indulgedat once his ſa- 
tire and his ſpleen, in a jeu d'eſprit againſt one of the gentlemen 
at that bar: he now ſcized the moment of retaliation that ſo 
opportunely offered, and reminded the court that Mr. Potter 
had ſome years before been convicted of keeping a diſorderly 
houſe. This ſtigma was thought by the judges a ſufficient 
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weaſon for ſtriking him off the roll, and they accordingly 
complied with che petition. 

Soon after, an application was likewiſe made to the Court 
of Common Pleas, of which alſo he was an attorney, to 
obtain a ſimilar diſmiſſion, upon the plea of his having 
been ſtruck off the goll of hie Court of King's Bench. Here 
he thought to ava Winſelf of the ſame objections he had 
oppoſed to the motion there. He preſented a petition againſt 
the application, accompanied with a long afkdavit; but the 
utmoſt he could do proved ineffeCtual. This double diſqua- 
lification, however, did not prevent him from aCting as an 
attorney as long as he lived. 

About this time he wrote a libellous. hand bill againſt = 
perſon of the name of Clark, who was an officer belonging 
to the Court of Conſcience in the Borough of Southwark. 
Clark, ſorely nettled at ſo public an attack, preferred a bill 
of indictment againſt him, upon which he was afterwards 
taken up, and gave bail for his appearance; but ſuffering 
his recognizance to be eſtreated, as ſoon as he could be laid 
hold of, he was confined in the New Goal, for want of 
ſecurities. 

There he remained til! the Summer afhzes, in the year 
1788, when he was taken to Guildford, and being found 
guilty of the libel, was ſentenced to twelve months impriſon- 
ment in the New Goal, during which he was to ſtand once 
in the pillory. 

Upon this occaſion he had again recourſe to his man- 
ceuvres. The public diſgrace of ſtanding in the pillory was 
to be avoided at all events, every effort his ſagacity could 
deviſe was made uſe of to avert the dreaded evil. At laſt he 
obtained the wiſhed for exemption, by the promiſe of a 
voluntary baniſhment. 

Nothing, however, was farther from Mr. Potter's thoughts 
at the time he made the promiſe, than leaving England. He 
found means to defer the conditional tranſportation, till death 
forcibly placed him by his fide, in his Ebon Car, and tranſ- 
ported him to . that undiſcovered country from whoſe bourn 
no traveller returns.” 
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This event took place about the middle of March, in the 
year 1790; the cloſe of his life reſembling that of Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham ; for he died at a public houſe, near 
Lant Street, Southwark, well known to all thoſe who reſide 
in the environs of an extenſive building in St. George's Fields, 
by the name of the Traveller's _—_ and to which he had 
probably attached himſelf during his long and frequent 
reſidences in that quarter. His remains were decently 
interred, in the burial ground belonging to St. George's 
Church, in which pariſh he died. 

Thus ended a life replete with tranſactions, which cannot 

be juſtified but at the expence of truth. His being ſtruck off 
the rolls, both of the Court of King's Bench and of the Com- 
mon Pleas, 1s an undeniable proof, that in too many inſtances 
his practice was a diſgrace to the profeſſion to which he 
belonged. 
As ſome extenuation, however, for his miſdeeds, we will 
take upon us to ſay, that many of them proceeded rather 
from the eaſineſs of temper we have before remarked, than 
from a natural depravity. As his friendſhips were uſually as 
fervent as they were haſty, he was eaſily led to go unwarrant- 
able lengths toſervethoſe friends. And that they did not altoge- 
ther originate from a want of princple may be deduced from 
his frequently endeavouring to inculcate the principles of 
honour and honeſty on the minds of others, eſpecially thoſe 
who were placed under him, at the very time he has been 
committing the moſt flagrant breaches againſt both. A 
parodox that can only be explained, by a reference to the 
early part of his life, when the foundation was laid, by a 
virtuous education, for a much better ſuperſtructure than 
was raiſed upon it. | 

Had he fallen.into another track of life, where the temp- 
tation to an improper exertion of profeſhonal knowledge 
was not ſo great, he might have done credit to his vocation, 
and have died with an unſullied reputation; for his abilities 
were undoubtedly very confiderable. In the knowledge of 
Crown Law, he was exceeded by few. 

He poſſeſſed a comprehenſion that was remarkably acute: 


— * 


| 
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Every circumſtance which preſented itſelf, either in his 


profeſſion, or in private life, ſtruck him at once, in every 
point of view. Inthe moment of difficulty, or danger, his 
thoughts were molt collected, and the readieſt mode of 
extrication, the moſt readily occurred. But though he could 
thus ſuit himſelf to every exigence; the reſolutions he formed 
do not appear to have been permanent, chnſequently his 
actions were not always in union with his intentions. 
The brilliancy of his wit, rendered his company acceptable 
to the moſt celebrated bon vi vants of the age, amongſt whom 
he ſeldom found it eclipſed. But all theſe good qualities were 
clouded towards the latter part of his life, by a too free uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors, which he did not ſpare to take, even in 
the early part of the day, and thereby incapacitated himſelf 
either for buſineſs, or conyiviality. 

The reader will be able to judge of his literay abilities from 
the dedication to the following work, which is entirely his 
own compoſition. And as to the work itſelf, it appears to 
be the moſt perfect of the kind; the various ſcenes of life 
into which his turn for diſfipation led him, eſpecially towards 
the latter part of it, when his pot companions were of every 
rank; having furniſhed him with opportunities that few 
have met with, of picking up the Cant and Flaſh terms, and 
made him an adept in that ſpecies of language. Nor is there 
room to doubt, but that the motives for his intended pub. 
lication of them, were really ſuch as he alledged to the 
late worthy magiſtrate, to whom he has dedicated his dic» 
tionary. : 


Names of Offenders. 


1 Abram Men 
2 Anglers 


3 Autem Morts or Mots 


4 Adam Tylers 
5 Badgers 


6 Bawdy Houle Keepers 


7 Bullies 

8 Bully Huffs 

9 Bully Rocks 
10 Buffers 

11 Buff Nappers 
12 Beau Traps 


13 Cloak Twitchers 


14 Clapperdogeons 


15 Coves 
16 Coiners 


21 Dubſmen 
22 Dragſmen 
23 Duffers 
24 Filers 

25 Fawney Coves 
26 Fencers 

27 Footpads 
28 Gammoners 
29 Gaggers 
30 Gloaks and 
13 Gyphes 


32 High Tobers 
33 Ginglers 

34 Kencrackers 

35 Ken Coves 

36 Knackers 

37 Lully Priggers 
38 Macers 

39 Money Lenders 
40 Millers 

41 Mounters 

42 Priggers 

43 Priggs 

44 Prad Priggers 
55 Queer Culls 
46 Ruſhers 

47 Rumpadders 
48 Rumbubbers 
49 Swadlers 

50 Swiggmen 

51 Strollers 

52 Sturdy Beggars 
53 Sweeteners 

54 Starrers 

55 Spicers 

56 Shoplifters 

57 Smaſhers 
58 Sneakimen 


59 Swindlers 


60 Twirlers 
AND 
61 Upright Men 


—— 
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A NEW 
DICTIONARY. 


OFT HE 


c ANT AND FLASH 
LANGUAGES. 


A. 


AB B 


BBEss, or LADY ABBESS, a bawd, the 

miſtreſs of a brothel. 

ABram, naked, without cloaths. 

— Cox, a naked or poor man, A ſturdy beggar 
in rags. 

—— Mex, Toms of Pedlam, drefling themſelves 
various rags, old ribbons, fox tails, &c. — 44 
in the ſtreets pretending to be mad, and fellows 

wha ſteal pocket-books only. 


to ACA 


ABRameRs, naked, ragged, dirty beggars, the loweſt 
order of vagrants. 

ABRAM, TO SHAM, to pretend fickneſs. 

ACADEMY, a bawdy houſe, a brothel. 

—— FLOATING, the hulks at Woolwich for convicts. 

Ana u, an accomplice (ſee Bulk). 

——-TILER, a receiver of ſtolen goods, a pick-pocket, 
a fence. | 

ALsATIA, & Jpetty thieves and pilferers of the 

ALSATIANS, J loweſt order, formerly frequenting 
the mint, Clink, White and Black Friars, and 
other privileged places. 

ALL SETT, deſperate fellows, ready for any kind of 
miſchiet. 

Amen Cusn IZM, a pariſh clerk. 

AmvsE, to delude, cheat, put off. 

AMUSEMENT, to cheat, defraud (fee Drop). 

AMVUSERS, (ſee Drop Culls. 


ANGLERS, ] an order of thieves who make it a pactice 
orberwiſe to go about for the purpoſe of break- 
STARRERS, ] ing ſhew glaſſes in jeweller's windows, 


and ſtealing goods. 
ANGLING COVE (lee Fence) 
Axricks, morris dancers; a ſpecies of abiam men, 
called merry-andrews. | 
APE LEADER, an old maid. 
Axrx, a boat or wherry. 
— RUFFIANS, 10gues who, in conjunction with 


ARC IT 


watermen rob, and ſometimes murder on the 
water. 
— PIRATES, freſh-water thieves who ſteal on navi- 
gable rivers (ſee Freſh Water Thieves). 
ARCK-BISHOP, the largeſt ſized implements of ſafety. 
— DII, or ARCHE-DOXEY, the ſame among female 
canters or gipſies 
——Rocvr, the chief of a gang of thieves or gipſies. 
AunT, A bawd ſometimes called mother, 
Aurzu, a church, a meeting-houſe 
— —BAWLER, a preacher, a parſon. 
——CACcKLER, difſenters of every denomination. 
Cc Tos, a conventicle, or meeting-houſe 
tor diflenters, a pulpit. 
——D1eeess, Anabaptiſt's. 
—— DrvEss, pick pockets who practice in churches ; 
alſochurch-wardens and'overſeers of the the poor, 
who defraud, deceive, and impoſe on the pariſh. 
——  GoGGLERS, conjurers, fortune tellers and dealers 
in palmeſtry. 
—— MorT ok Morr, a woman of the fame ſec, a 
beggar, a whore. 
w=——SQUAYVERS, quakers. 
—— QUAVER TUB, A Quaker's meeting-houſe 


B AB 
ABFS ww TxE wood, Rogues in the ſtocks or 
pillory. 
Bacx'p, dead 


Backx-GAMMON PLAYER, a ſodomite. 

Bacx-pooR GENTLEMAN, the ſame. 

Bacon, he has ſaved his bacon, he has eſcaped. 

Bacon FACED, full faced. 

BapGe, one burned in the hand 

— Coves, pariſh penſioners. 

BapGeR, to confound, perplex or teaze. 

BapGcexs, foreſtallers and murderers. 

BAGGAGE, a ſlut, a common whore. 

BALLUM RANCUM, a hop or dance where the women 

are all proſtitutes. 

BALSAM, money. 

Ban, a lie. 

Bax DOG, a bum bailiff. 

BANTLING, a young child, 5 

Ba xk, an Iriſhman. 

BARKER, a falesman ſervant, a prowler to pick up 
countrymen in the ſtreet. 

BARKING 1RONS, Piſtols. 

BARNACLE, a good job. 

BASKET-MAKX ING, Copulation. 

BasTE, to beat. 

BAaTTER'D BULLY, an old gloak, well mill'd and 

bruis'd, a huffing fellow. 
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BAUBEE, a halfpenny. 
BRAU TRAPS, genteel dreſſed ſharpers, fortune "ITY 


Bawn, a female procureſs. 

BAawnrY BASKET, the twenty third rank of canters, 
who carry pins, tape, ballads and obſcene books 
to ſell, but live mottly by ſtealing. 

BAWDY HOUSE BOTTLE, a very ſmall one, ſhort mea- 
ſure. 

Beax, a juſtice of peace, or magiſtrate. 

kun, a juſtice that will do any thing for money. 

—— QUEER, one that is a juſtice, particulary ſtrict to 
his duty. 

BEAR LEADER, a travelling tutor. 

BRAD SPLITTER, a man much given to wenches. 

Beck OR HARMAN, a beadle. 

BEEF, to alarm, to diſcover, to purſue. 

BEGGARS BULLETS, ſtones. 

Bercn, malt liquor. 

BELLY CHEAT, an apron, the pad. 

—- T1MBER, food of all ſorts. 

BEN OR SAM, a filly fellow, a novice, a fool. 

Bene, good. 

——BowsE, good beer, or other ſtrong liquor. 

— — Cove, a good fellow. 

—— DARKMANS, good night. 

—— FEAKERS, counterfeiters of bills. 

OF oBEs, counterfeiters of paſles. 

BENESHIPLY, worſhipfully. 

BETT, a wager. 
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Bess OR BETTY, a ſmall inſtrument to open locks. 

Bever, an afternoon's luncheon. 

Bippy, a fowl, capon, or chicken, a young wench. 

Birzoa, a ſword. 

Biit1nGSGATE LANGUAGE, foul language. 

BI, cheat. 

Bins, to go. 

——— AY AST, get you gone. 

Bingo, brandy, gin, or other ſpirituous liquors. 

— Bor. a dram drinker. 

—»- MoxT, a female dram drinker. 

Bran AanD Bax, the 3 

Birr, money. 

——— x, counterfeit money. 

— Curl, a coiner. 

—SMASHER, an utterrer of counterfeit coins. 

To zrrex, to yeild, to give up an attempt through fear. 

BL as, a prating fellow, a fool. 

BLACK-ART, the art of picking a lock. 

BLACK BOX, or KNOB, a lawyer. 

BLACK COAT AND BLACK GUARD, who affumes upon 
himſelf the character of a clergyman. 

BLACK LEGS, a gambler or ſharper on the turf or in 
the cock pit. 

——Mounes, a dirty dog, a malicious railer, a 
man with a black beard. 

—-—Spy, 2 conſtable, an informer, alſo the devil. 

Cove DUBRER or QUOD, a gaoler, or turnkey. 
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——Cove DusBsERs, the devil. 
——STRAPP, port wine. 
BAxx, baffled. 
BLASTED FELLOW or an abandoned rogue or 
BRIMSTONE, proſtitute. 
BLARNEY, a marvellous ſtory, or falſe one. 
BLEACH MORT, a fair complexioned wench, 
——— CHEAT, a ſheep. 
BieaTERs, ſheep, thoſe cheated by Jack in a box 
(ſee Jack in a box). 
BLEATING CULL, ſheep ſtealer. 
BLEEDING CULL, an eaſy fellow to part with his money. 
BLinD, a feint, a ſhift, a pretence. 
——ALEHOUSE, to conceal a thief or villain. 
— —HARPERS, common firollers, with harps, bag- 
pipers led by dogs. 
BLiNDMANS HOLIDAY, night, darkneſs, 
Brock HOUSES, priſon houſes of correction. 
Bross, or BLOWEN, a whore, a bully's pretended 
wite, a ſhoplifter, a miſtreſs. 
To blot the ſer ip and jark it, to ſtand engaged or 
bound for any one. | 
BLow, he bas hit the blow, he has ſtolen the goods. 
Brow veon, diſcovered, found out. 
To BLOW THE GROUNDSIL, to lie with a woman on 
the floor. 
—— THE Gas, to confeſs or impeach a confederate. 
BLUBBER, a mouth, a thick-headed fellow, to cry. 


BLUBBERING, crying. 

—— CULL, a crying thief. 

BLye DEviILs, low ſpirits. 

BLUE PIGEON FILLERS, thieves who ſteal lead of houſes 
and churches. 

BLuFF, to look big, to bluſter. 

BLUFFER, an impudent ſaucy fellow, a ſwindler, an 
inn keeper. 

BLuxDERBUSS, an ignorant, impudent fellow. 

Brunr, money. 

BOARDING SCHOOL, bridewell, newgate, or any other 

priſon, or houſe, of correction. 


——GLoars, felons in newgate, new priſon, clerken- 
well bridewell, &c. 


Bos, a ſhoplifter's aſſiſtant. 

Bongs, fixpence. 

— 7 AIL, alewd woman. 

Boms'o, cheated. 

BozBERY, a diſturbance. 

Bop, trunk. 

——INATCHERS, thief takers and bum bailiffs. 
BoGTR@TER, an Iriſh haymaker. 


Bor xxx and of ) one who eats voraciouſly, allo one 
THE GLIM, | that dare not ſhew his face. 

BoxE, to take. 

— Box, the mouth. 

—— SETTER, a hard trotting horſe. 

— —Sovue, the game of hazard. 


Boxxp, taken, apprehended. 


Boos, drink. 

Boos v, drunk. 

Boorn, or LUMBER, a houſe or ken for harbouring 
thieves. 

Bonn, a ſhilling (ſee hog). 

BoRDELLO, a bawdy houſe. 

A BORE, a tedious, troubleſome man or woman. 

BoTHERED, talked to at both ears. 

3 5 void of wit, empty, thick ſculled. 

Bounce, to boaſt, to lie, alſo a large man or women. 

Bovuxces, a bully, a lyar. 

BounciNG-CREAT, a bottle. 

Bouxc, a purſe. 

——— N1PPER, a cut purſe. 

BowMAN, a prig, a thief, a dependant on lewd 

women. 

Bowsrurr, the noſc. 

Bow-wow Murrox, dogs fleſh. 

Boosy CULL, a drunken man. 

BoosSING KEN, an alehouſe. 

BRACXET FACED, ugly, ill favoured. 

Buacc, a ſwaggering fellow. 

BraATT, a child. 

Ba AvAbo and 5 vaporors, braggers, bouncers and 


BRAVO, bullies. 
Ba EAD BASKET, the ſtomach. 
BREAKING SKINS, borrowing money. 
BrEEZE, a diſturbance. 
| D 
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BRISKET BEA TER, 4 roman Catholic. 

Balu, a lewd woman, a whore. 

Broaps, cards. 

BROTHER, a term uſed among thieves acknowledging 
each other. 

— OF. THE BLADE, a ſoldier. 

——-BVUSKIN, a player. 

— BING, a brewer. 

— Cor, a ſejeant at law. 

——GUSSET, a pimp. 

rr, an author. 

——YV g1e, a coachman. : 

—$STARLING or) one that lays with another man's 
SOCKET, wife or whore. | 

BzxoGve, a ſhoe without a heel worn in Ireland, alſo 
the Iriſh accent. 

BroOGANNEER, one who has a ſtrong Iriſh pronuncia- 
tion. 

Baown BESS, a ſoldier's firclock. 

Broom, to run away. | 

Busa xx1GzTs, a focicty of drunken idle fellows, 

Bauskkx, a bumper, a full glaſs. 

Bus, drink, liquor. 

Rum, good liquor. 

— EER, bad liquor. 

BußBER, a bowl, a great drinker. 

BuzBBLE, to cheat. 

Bu por, a ſkulk or flipaway, to go. 

Burp or BUFFER, to perjure, to falſeſwear, a perjurer. 

BUFF, to falſeſwear {lee mount). 
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BuFFER, a dog, one that ſteals horſes and dogs, an 
inn keeper. 

—— Nasz8ER, dog ſtealer. 

Bus, to ſpoil. 

Bugcy, a one-horſe chaiſe. 

Bueno, money taken by bailiffs not to arreſt a 


—— AXD FILE, two pickpockets who rob together. 

BriL's Er and 

Bort, 

Bur T- Docs, piſtols. 

BuLLy, a pretended huſband to a bawd or whore, a 
huffing fellow, a bravo. 

For, a filly rattling fellow, kept in a bawdy- 
houſe for the purpoſe of deception. 

Ur and Rock, impudent ſaucy fellows, protected 
by bawdy-houſe keepers, kept for that purpoſe. 

—— Trxaee, apretended conſtable, a thief catcher, 
a runner to a trading juſtice. 

Bu Mu BAILIFF, a ſheriff's officer. 

Bu uud, arreſted. 

Buxs, a purſe, a pocket, a fob. 


III IS NPY 
——— 5 pickpockets (ſee knuckle). 


BUNTER, a low dirty proſtitute. 

BUNTLINGS, peticoats. 

BurN THE xxx, ſtrollers living in an alehouſe without 
paying their quarters, 


a crown piece. 
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Bunsr, to break open. 
BuTTocx, a whore. | 
— BROKER, a bawd, or match maker. 


Ao FILE, a pickpocket. 


—---AND TWANG, a common whore, but no file. 


Bu rrox, a bad ſhilling. 
Bret BLOW, a baſtard, 


C. 


CAC 


low, a fool, a bully. 
CaB21N, a public houſe, 
CACKLE, to diſcover, to make known. 
CACKLING CHEATS, fowls. 
——FARTS, eggs. 
Capce, to beg. ; 
CADGER, a mean, pittiful fellow, a beggar. 
CAFFAN, cheeſe, _ 

CaxE, or CAKEY, a fooliſh fellow. 
CALLE, a cloak or gown, 
CALVES SXIN FIDDLE, a drum. 
CAMESA, a ſhirt or ſhift. | 


ACAFOGO, a bravo, a bouncer, a furious jel- 


CAN at 


Canary IAD, a jall bird. 

Caxr, an hypocrite, a diſſembler, a double dealer, a 
cheat, a clergyman. 

CanTEr GLoAr, 'a parſon, a Liar. 

CANTICLE, a pariſh clerk. 

CanT1xG, the miſchievous language of thieves, rogues, 

gipſies, beggers, &c. 

——Cxew, diflenters, clergymen, conventiclers gip- 

fies and other impoſtores, under the pretence df 

Car, to avow, to give ſanction, to acknowledge, 10 
ſwear, to hold or bear up. 


CAPER MERCHANT, a dancing maſter. 
Carraix, a bully. 


——Hacxum, an impudent bluſtering fellow; a 
coward, 


—— a ſhabby dirty fellow, without 


3 PRIGG, a huffing — = "without 
a farthing. 

nr, a Cheating bully. 

osx, a highwayman. 

CARAVAN, a large ſum of money 

CARRION HUNTER, an undertaker. 

CARVELS RING, the private pats of à woman. 

Cas, a bawdy houſe, brothel,” &c. 

CASTER, a cloak. 

CasSTOR, or KELP,” à hat. 

CassS OR CASSEM, Cheeſe. i 
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Car, a notorious woman, a common proſtitute. 

Car Lay, tea. 

CaTcneoLt, a bailiff, a fellow of the loweſt order of 

villians, who go about to diſtreſs unfortunate 
people, under various pretences- 

CATTLE, whores, or gypſies. 

Caxon, an old wig. 

Cranm, a picklock. 

Cuarks, the gallows. 

Cnarrs, lice. 

Cnauxr, to ſing, advertize, to publiſh, to make 
known. 

Carve, a knife. 

CarFFED, cut with knives. 

Cnovse, to cheat. 

Caovsep, cheated. 

Caun, achamber fellow at the univerſity be in priſon. 


CLaxx, or 
3 1 ſilver tankards, or cups. 


Car, a venereal taint. 

CLArtT, blood. 

CLArrtrRDOGEON, a beggar born. 
CLear, very drunk. 

CLeRxeED, ſoothed, framed, or impoſed on. 
Click, a blow. 

To Click, to ſnatch. 
CLickMAX TOAD, a watch (ſee thimble). 
CrixxERs, irons worn by priſoners. 
Croy, to ſteal. 

Crores, thieves, robbers, &c. 

CI, a pocket. 
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Coach WHEEL, a half crown piece, alſo a crown piece. 
Cos, a ſpaniſh dollar. 

CoBBLE COLTER, a turkey. 

Cock ALLEY, the private parts of a woman. 

Cock SAW o, a male keeper of a bawdy houſe. 

Cops HEAD, a fool. 

Cops, a curate. 

CoFFEE HOUSE, a neceſſary houſe. 
Cos, to cheat with dice. 

Cocux, a dram of any ſpirituous liquors, 
Cord coor, an undertaker, 

CoLE, money. 

COLIANDER, or 

CORIANDER SEEDS, — 


Col Lxc rox, a highwayman. 

CoLQUARION, a man's neck. 

Corr, one who lets horſes to highwaymen, 

Come, to come, to lend. | 

Couuissiox, a ſhirt. 

CommoniTY, the private parts of a meld woman. 

CoNnveENIENT, 2 miſtreſs. 

CooLER, a woman, a whore. 

CorinTy, a bawdy-houſe. 

Cove, a landlord of a houſe, a receiver of ſtolen goods. 

-— LUMBER, that keeps a houie for the reception of 
theives only. | 

Crack, to break open, to burſt. 

"CRACKSMAN, a houſe breaker, a burglar. 

A ur RINGS, bolts, ſhackles, or fetters. 


— 
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Crane Worps, ſentence of death paſſed on a cri- 
minal by a judge. 

CRANK, gin and water, alſo briſk pert. 

CrAPP, or CROP, money. 

Crarye'pd, habgd or executed. 


CxAPPING CULL, a hangman. 
To crass, to kill, craſh the cull, kill the fellow. 


CREATURE, gin, ſtrong liquor. 

To CRaEEME, to flip or ſlide any thing into the hand 
of another. 

Caine, a kidnapper. 

Cox, the tail. 

Cross BITE, to cheat a friend. 

CrowDSMAN, 2 fidler. 

Cult, men who are made eaſy preys to a whore, 

there are many of this deſcription, ſuch as keeping 

culls, flogging culls, coffin culls, bleeding culls, 

ruff culls, hanging culls, and knowing culls. 

CURBING LAW, to hook goods out of windows. 

CunLE, clippings of money. 

Cuzsitons, broken pettifogging attornies or newgate 
ſolicitors. 


_ Cur z£xx, to ſpeak gently. 


_ * 
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D. 


DAB 


ABB, an expert rogue. 
Dappies, hands. 

Darsy, ready money. 
Darsis, irons uſed in priſons. 
FA, removing day at Newgate, 
DaRxEy, night. 
DarxMaAnS, the night. 
Dearta nuxTER, an undertaker. 
DeGeNn, or DAGEN, a ſword. 
DELL, a young whore. 
DEeYSEA VILLE, the country. 
——STA MPERS, country carriers. 
Dew BEATERS, feet. 
Dris, orveEux wins, two-pence. 
DippLE, geneva, or ſpirituous liquors. 
—— Cove, the keeper of a gin ſhop. 
Driuser, pretty, a dimber cove, a pretty fellow, 

dimber mott, ,a pretty wench. 
—— DAMBER, a top man or prince among the cant - 

ing crew. . 
Dix, to caſt away. | : 1 
——BoY, a rogue. 
DixGEs, a thief, a pick- pocket. 
Dreees, an Anabaptiſt, a bawler. 
Dis oF LAr, adiſh of tes. 

E 
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Drvr, to pick pockets. 

Doasn, a cloak. 

Dos 81x, ribbon. 

DozsiNn, CANT OF, roll of ribbon. 

Doc ron, falſe dice (ſee tatts). 

Doug A, a beggar. 

Doxe ve, ruined by gaming, or extravagance. 

Doxxkx, a jack-aſs. 

Doms, the place where a perſon fleeps. 

Dos, burglary. 

Dowx, to underſtand, to know. 

Dox1es and pRass, whores, ſtrumpets. 

Daa, a waggon, or cart. 

Drawers, ſtockings (ſee ſtock drawers). 

Draw LATCHEs, robbers of houſes. 

DromEDarY, a heavy bungling thief, a rogue. 

Dior, a ſet of cheats who make it their buſineſs to 
cheat and take in unwary countrymen at cards, &c. 

——-New, the temporary gallows before Newgate. 

DusRs THE JIGGER, lock the door. 

DuzzEx, a picker of locks. 

Dunds, cloaths (ſee toys). 

——CKEATsS, ragged and poor. 

Duus WATCE, a venereal bubo in the groin. 

DuNNAXIN, a neceſſary. 

Dues, a fool. 

Desr, money. 

Dyrcx RECXONING, no account. 


E. 


E D G 
Wobpcf, ta ſtimulate, or provoke. 


Exsow SHAKER, a gameſter. 

Exclisx BukGuNDY, porter. 

Ekirr, rogues juſt initiated. 

Eve-DroPrPER, one that looks about to rob hen roots. 


Are 


F. 
FAC 


ACE MAKING, begetting children. 
FACER, a bumper. 

Facs, to beat, a ſlave to work. 

Faccor, a whore. 

Fam, a ring. 

FAMBLES, gloves. 

FaADGE, a farthing. 

FASTNER, a warrant. 

FAvuLKNEsR, atumbler, juggler, or ſhewer of tricks. 

FEEDER, a ſpoon. 

FAWBEY, a ring. 

FENCE, a receiver of ſtolen goods. 
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FENCE CULL, a keeper of the houſe where ſtolen 
goods are received. 

------KENN, 2 houſe for the reception of ſtolen goods 
(ſee lock). | 

Fexn, a bawd, or proſtitute. 

FRA M, a hole. 

FERRET, a pawn-broker. 

F188, to beat. 

FrBB1.E and BEN, general thieves. 

Fer LANE DUCK, a baked ſheep's head. 

Fi i LAw, the art of picking pockets. 

FiGuRE, a little boy put in at a window to hand out 


Fiicn, to ſteal. 
FiLE and a lewd woman picking the pocket of 
BUTTOCK, J her cull while in the act of coition. 

FLAGG, a groat. 

Fl Ask, a language uſed by thieves, gipſies, &c. 
alſo a perriwig. 

------Cove, the keeper of a houſe for the reception 
of thieves. 4 

------KEN, a houſe for the reception of thieves, 

FLATT, a fooliſh inexperienced fellow. 

FLicxER, a drinking glaſs. 


Fi1cxinG, to cut. 

FLoGGER, a whip. 

Fl oon us, fellows who . perſons down, after 
which their compamions ( under pretence of 
aſſiſting and detecting the offender) rob them in 
the act of lifting them up. 
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Lurz, the recorder of London, or any other town. 
FLYERs, ſhoes. 

Foc, ſmoke. 
FoGaAY, an ignorant fellow. 
Focus, tobacco. 

Forx, a pick-pocket. 
FrRoGLANDERS, Dutchmen. 
Fzow, a whore (ſee mott). 


FaxuMMAGEM'D, choaked, ſtrangled, or hanged. 


Favumr, a dry bob in jeſt. 

FrumMPER, a ſturdy blade. 

Fay1inG-PANS, halfpence of the baſeſt metal. 

Fun, a cheat, or triek. 

Fux, to ſmoak, alarmed. 

FuNxExs, idle and diſorderly fellows of the loweſt or 
der of thieves (ſee jumper). « 


G. 


GAB 


ABB, or GOBB, the mouth. 

GAGE, a quart pot, alſo a pint. 

GA, to ſtop the mouth, to beg. 

— Hic n, to beg on the whiſper. 

Lo, to beg in the ſtreets. 

GAFF, Aa fair. 

GALIGASKIN, breeches. 

Gammon, the language of cant. 

Gan, the mouth or lips. 

GAGGLERS COACH, a hurdle. 

Gan unn, any thing to gaze at. 

Gaps TOrPER, a whore maſter. 

Gann, money demanded by prifoners in a gact, 
on their firſt coming in. 

Gee, ſuitable. 

GeorGE, a half crown piece. 

-.---z Y ELLOW, a guinea. 

GELT, or GELTER, money. 

GELDING, an eunuch. 

GENTRY COVE, a gentleman. 

- -----KEN, a gentleman's houfe. 

G18, a noſe, a woman's privates. 

G1GGER, or JIGGE, a door, a turnkey: 

Ginny, an inſtrument to lift up a grate to ſteal what 
is in at the window. 

GLAZE, glaſs or windows. 
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GLAZ1FR, one who breaks windows and ſhew glaſtes 
to ſteal goods expoſed for fale. 

GLAZIERS, eyes. 

Grimm, a light, a candle, a dark lanthocn. 

------FENDERsS, hand irons. 

GLIMMs, eyes. 


- ----FLASHY, angry Cove. 

ex, link boy, a flambeau. 

------STICK, a candleſtick. 

GLOAK, a man. 

GLYBE, a writing. 

GLYMMER, fire. 
Gos-sT1cx, a ſilver table fpoon. 

Gop PERMIT, a ſtage coach. 

GoixG on THE ) going out to break open or pick 


DUB, tte locks of houſes. 


GoLD.FINCH, gold coin. 


GoREE, money. 
GRABBED, taken, apprehended. 
GRANNON GOLD, old hoarded coin. 
GREEN BAG, a lawyer. 


Gi, a farthing, a merry fellow. 
GROGHAM, a horſe. 


GROANER and) wretches hired by methodiſts and 
SIGHER, 


others to attend their meetings 


tor the purpoſes of fraud. 
Groeens, blind men, pockets, 


GRUBB victuals. 
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Gauss and guss, victuals and drink. 
GRUNTER, a pig, alſo a ſhilling. 

Gum, abuſive language. 

GuNepownDER, an old woman. 

GUTTER LANE, the throat. 

GLuep, tainted with the venereal diſeaſe. 


H. 


HAL 


ALF BOARD, fixpence. 
HALF A NED, half a guinea- 

HALF A BULL, half a crown. 

HaALF-a-n0G, fixpence. 

Hal Nas, at a venture. 

Hams, breeches. 

HAMLET, a high conſtable. 

HANG, Or STICK ; to leave a reckoning unpaid, 


IT UP, toruna ſcore. 
Hants, an advantage. 
Haxs 18 KELDER, a Child in the womb. 
Harman, a conſtable. 
HanMaxns, the ſtocks. 
Harman BECK, a beadle 


Haws, a ſharper. 
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Hand oves, to crots, to drop, or bribe evidence nat 
to appear againſt Pcutprit. 
Hazex F1z, to beat any one with a hazel ſtick. 
HEARINC CHEATS, ears. 
HEeave, to rob. 
Heaves, the breaſt. 
Hepce, to ſecure a bett by betting on the contrary fle · 
— — BIRD, a {coundrel. 
——CREePER, a robber of hedges. 
—— TAVERN, a ſmall alehouſe on commons and road 
fides, not much frequented. 
Won, an itinerant harlot. 
Herr, the place where che taylors lay up their cabbage. 
HeLLt-car, a lewd abandoned woman. 
Hours, a profligate abandoned fellow. 
HEmMPEN-CASEMENT, a halter. 
HEmrENn-wibow, one whoſe huſband has been hang'd. 
——ForTUNE, money received as rewards for con- 
victing felons by thief takers. 
Hen, a woman, a whore 
HER RING POND, the ſea. 
Hic k- Joss, or SAM, a country fellow, a booby, a fool. 
Hin- FIE R, an impudent lewd woman. 
II ks, a gambler. 
——Paps, footpads or thieves that rob on the high - 
way on foot (ſee ſcamp and ſpicer.) 
——T1pe, when the pocket is full of money. 
—— —TosER, the higheſt order of thieves, a perſon 
who robs on the highway well dreſſed on horſe- 
back, always appears in good company. 
— Tossa GLOAKX, a highwayman well drefled 
and mounted, 


F 
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Hoss, a country fellow. 
HoBBLED UPON THE LEG, 4 petſon tranſported or icnt 
on board the hulks. 

Hocvs, drunk. 

Hoes, ſhilling. 

——— GRUBBER, a ſneaking mean fellow, a cadger: 

HotsTER, a ſhoplitter. 

Hoor, the foot. 

———-[T, to walk. 

HooxEtrs, thieves. 

Hoox'o, over-reached, 

Hoe MERCHANT, a dancing maſter. 

Hor TAE rwid, to run away (fee broom or bruſh). 

HorxEees, conſtables, watchmen, and peace officers. 

Hor FLANNEL, a mixed liquor of beer and gin with 
egg, ſugar and nutmeg. 

Hve, to laſh. 

Hur, a bullying fellow. 

HvLvoraEap, a filly, tooliſh fellow. 

Hum, to amuſe, to deceive, 

— Box, a pulpit. 

Dx vums, lazy drunken, ſottiſh fellows. 

Hummes, a liar, a canter. 

Hcmms, people at church. 

HumPTEY DUMPTEY, ale boiled with brandy. 

HuxT-80x, a pulpit. 

Huxrixc, drawing in unwary people to play. 

Hus, ſtill, quiet. 

Hvusn 442NEY, money given to compound fellony, to 
make quiet. 

HosxY Lou, a guinea, gold coin. 
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J. 
JAB 


ABBER, to talk thick and faſt. 
WJ Jack, a farthing. 
—— ADAams, fooliſh fellow. 
A paxpx, a little impertinent inſignificant fellow. 
——[IxN A Box, a ſharper, a cheat. 
—-KETCH, a common hangman. 
— Ar A PINCH, a hackney parſon. 
TacoriTEs, ſham, or collar ſhirts. 
JaxEs, a houſe of office. 
JaxE cove, a dirty fellow, an impudent landlord. 
JarKE or CLOSER, a ſeal. 
Jasey, a wig. 
Jaw, ſpeech, diſcourſe. 
Jem, a gold ring. 
Jenxy, a picklock key. 
Jer, a lawyer. 
— —- AUTEM, a parſon. 
I6NORAMUS, a novice, a fooliſh fellow. 
Ji66, a trick. 
JiGGER, a door, bolt, or private ſtill. 
IxporxsoR, a fodemite. 
InGLE BOXES, leathern jacks tipped with filver and 
hung with bells. 
INGLER, horſe-dealers of ſuſpicious character (fee 
knacker). 0M 
INTERLOPERS, hangers on other people, dependents, 
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JoszeR NoLL, a tall filly aukward fellow. 

Jog or xEDn, a guinea. 

Jock, private parts of a man or woman. 

Jockum, to have connection with a woman. 

——— GAGE, a chamber pot, 

—— GAGGER, a ſet of fellows who liveon the proſtitu- 
tion of wives. 

JoLLy, the head. 

JoLTEr HEAD, a heavy dull fellow. 

Jon DAN, a chamber-pot. 

Josrn, or 

Janet a cloak, or coat (ſee togs). 


Rum, good. 
——QuEER, bad. 

Irisx APRICOTS, potatoes. 
Ialsz EVIDENCE, falſe witneſs. 
Iaisx LEGS, thick legs. 


Inox pouBLET, a partan. 

Ixox, money. 

IrcaLanD, Scotland. 

Jocxauu, a licence. 

Jum, to get in at a window, and rob a houſe in the 
day time. 
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KAI 


AE, a picklock. 
Ken, a houſe. 
KEN, BOR, or A 


5 a good, or well furniſhed houſe. 


BOWMAN KEN, 


—— Fi.asn, a hovſe for the reception of thieves 

and ditorderly fellows. 

— CRACKER, 

—— BURSTER, | a houſe-breaker. 

—— MiLLEs, 

—— Cove, the maſter of the houſe. 

—— CaDGER, a beggar, a ſwindler, a thief. 

Ricks, breeches. | 

Kick, to borrow money. 

Kind, a child. 

Kipp, a woman with child. 

K1D-NAPPER, fellows who ſteal children, and decoy 
countrymen, under various pretences, in the 
ſtreet; alſo recruiting crimps, &c. 

K1D-NieeErS, thieves who cut off the waiſtcoat- 
pockets of taylors when croſs-leg'd on the board. 

K1D-LAY, rogues who defraud young apprentices, or 
errand boys of their goods. 

K1LL DEVIL, new rum. 

KimBav, to trick, cheat, or cozen. 

Kixckix, a young child. 


----- Cove, a fellow who procures, or ſteals children 


tor beggars, gipſies, &c. 
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KinGs PICTURES, money. 

—-MoTT, female children carried on the back of 
ſtrollers and beggars. 

KNnarep, to take, to ſteal. 

KNAPPED, taken, apprehended. 

Kxio Rr, a filly fellow. 

— Or TEE RAINBOW, a footman. 

——OF TEE PosT, a perjurer, falſe ſwearer, falſe 
evidence. 

—— QF THE BLADE, an hectoring ſham captain, a 

bully. 

—— OF THE ROAD, a highwayman (ſee tober gloak). 

——-QF THE THIMBLE, a taylor. 

Or THE BRUSH AND MOON, idle drunken fellows. 

| Knos, the head. 

Knock, to have carnal knowledge of a woman. 

KNUCKLES, pickpockets. 

KNUCKLE DABBs, ruffles. 


L. 


L. AC 


ACED womax, a woman. 
Lace, water. 
-----A pups, a buck of linen. 
LA MBS-SKIN MEN, the judges. 
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LAGGER, a failor, a perſon working on the water. 

LAaGGED, tranſported. 

LAnsPRISADO, he that comes into company with 
two-pence in his pocket. 

LANTHORN, A DARK, a ſervant or agent that re- 
ceives a bribe. 

Lay, butter milk, or whey. 

— FEEDER, a filver ſpoon. 

Rum, good liquor. 

—— Queer, bad liquor. 

Liss, to he together. 

— KEN,,a lodging-houſe. 

LisBECE, a bed. 

Lirr, or goisr, ſhop-lifting, or robbing a ſhop. 

L1FTER, a robber of ſhops, a crutch. 

LiGATING A CANDLE, going into public-houſes and 
leaving the reckoning unpaid. 

L1iGHTMARNS, the day. 

 LicnTexING, gin. 

' LIGHTENING, NOGGING or, quartern of gin. 

L1iLLY WHITE, a chimney ſweeper. 

Limo, a priſon (lee quod). 

Lies, liſpers. 

LITTLE BARBARY, Wapping. 

Loare'p, run away. 

Loss, a fooliſh fellow. 

IT. ozB's POUND, a priſon. 

LOBLOLLY, an idle cooked meſs. 


Lock, a warehouſe or receptacle for ſtolen goods ; 
a trading juſtice's office. 
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Lock rum, being in a good matter---rich---clever. 

—— Qvxxa, being in a bad matter--poor--beggarly-. 

— HosetTAL, 2 charity in London for the cure of 
the venereal diſeaſe. 

EocksSMITHS DAUGHTER, a key. 

Lock, a watch (ſee quack or thimble). 

LooxIiNG GLAS5, a Chamber-por. 

Lord, a deformed humpbacked fellow. 

Lovs, or LOWER, money of any kind, coin. 

LovsE wOUSE, round houſe, or cage. 

LvucGcs, cars. 

Luiiy, a child. 

LoLiLeys, wet linen. 

LvLLY BY CHEAT, an infant. 
LoII r yPRIGGER, the loweſt order of thieves robbing 
children of their cloaths and ſtripping them. 
— SNOW PRIGGING , ftealing wet linen off the 
hedges. 

LumMBER, a houſe convenient for the reception of 
ſwindlers, ſharpers, and cheats, 

Luncn, to lay by, to ſneak, to hang on: 

Lusn, drink. 

— KEN, an 2|:houſec. 
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MAC 


ACE, to cheat. 


Maban RAN, a whore. 
Map, ſtolen. 


Man Toms, of TOMS OF BEDLAM, rogues that coun- 
terfeit madneſs. 

Map E, a ſodomite. 

— Cor, a buggerer. 

-----Covs, a keeper of a houſe for buggerers. 

Mac, or ud, a halfpenny, copper coin. 

MavunpixG, begging. 

MAUNDERING BROACH, ſcolding. 

Mkr, to ſpend money. 

MELT, to ſpend. | 

MiII, to beat, to break, to deſtroy, to rob. 

— CLAPPER, a woman's tongue. 

------ THE KEN, break the houſe. 

THE GLAZE, break the windows. 

-=---- HIS NOTT, break his head. 

Mul, a murderer. * 

MiLLpoLL, to beat hemp in bridewell. 

MiNTER, Or CLINKER, (ſee alſatia). 

Mis, or SMEESE, a ſhirt, or ſhift. 

M1syuTOPPER, a coat and petticoat. 

Miz zr, to ſneak, or run away. 

Moazres, ſerjeants, bailiffs and their crew. 

Moxxkar, the country. 


G 
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Morvs, a halfpenny, or farthing. 

MozLEYs, hands. 

Morris, to run away (ſee bruſh). 

MozTs, or Morrs, lewd women, n ſhop- 
lifters, &c. 

Moll, a flaſh name for a whore. 

MoTHER, the female keeper of a bawdy houſe, ale- ' 
houſe, &c. 

Mounr, to give falſe evidence. 

MouNTER, a common perjurer, falſe evidence, and 
one who becomes bail for hire. 

Mov NTING, falſe ſwearing. 

| Movrs, a fooliſh eaſy fellow. 

MowER, a cow. 

Muck, money. 


Mou, ſay nothing. | 
Mummek, the mouth. 


MummeEss, ftrolling players, jugglers, gipſies, and 


_— —— 4 


MumBLERS, and) beggars, under pretence of being 
Mo mMPERS, decayed tradeſmen. 


MumMBLING COVE, an ill-natured ſhabby fellow, a 
ſneaking landlord. 
Munxs, the mouth, the face. 


Murrox-Moxckx, a lover of women. 
MUTTON IN LONG COATS, women. 
| MUTTON, LEG OF, IN A SILK STOCKING, a woman's 


leg. 
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N. 


N AB 


AB, a hat. 
Nas, to ſeize, or take. 
NBS, a perſon of either ſex. 


NABR'Dp, or NAPP'D, taken. 
Nay THE B18, a perſon crying. 
NarrER, the head. 

NAPPER OF NAPTFS, a ſheep ſtealer. 
Nasx, a priſon, or bridewell. 
NartTY Laps, young thieves. 
Nzppr, a jackats. 


NEEDLE, a ſharp fellow, a ſharper, a cheat. 
Nick ir, to win. 


----.- OLD, the Devil. 

Nia, the clippings of money. 

N1x, or NIX MY DOLL, nothing. 

N1M, to ſteal, to pilfer. 

N1MMER, a thief of the loweſt order 

| N1ey, a cheat. 

N1ereERXI1N, a half pint meaſure. 

Noss, a head, the party wears a good head. 

------ OLp, a game uſed by ſharpers, * 
in the belt. 

NoppLE, empty head. 

Nock, a guinea. 

NoLL, a wig (ſee jaſey) 

NorFOLK CAPON, a red herring. 
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Noa wax NECKCLotH, the pillory. 
NorTcs, the private parts of a woman, 
Nu, the neck. 
Nugsixs, hanging. 

—— CHEAT, the gallows, "420 
—— Cove, a hangman. Rs 
---- Ken, ſeſſion houſe. 
NuxxkExx, a bawdy houſe. 
NuxsE, to cheat. 
NuT-CRACKERS, or sroor, 
Noruxos, teſticles. 


ERL 


O. 


OAK 


AK, a rich man of ſubſtance, or credit. 
OGLEs, eyes. 


— Rx, fine bright clear piercing eye. 
OGLEx, a laſcivious woman. 


OLD ox, the devil. 

OLD ToasT, a briſk old fellow. 

OLicomeorti, the name of one of the rogues of the 
canting crew. 

OLIVER, the moon. 

----- Wants, the moon ſhines. 

----- SNEAKs, hid under a cloud, has got his upper 

Ben on. 

Oscnivks, bone handle knives, 


| wo 


OversEER, a man ſtanding in the pillory. 

OvsTep, turned out, thrown, or kicked out. 

OwLEeRs, and PROWLERS, runners and ſmugglers of 
wool. 


* 
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P. 
PAD 


AD, a highwayman who robs on foot—to walk. 
PALL, an accomplice, a companion. 
BALLI1ARD, beggars who borrow children the better to 
obtain charity. 
PaLm, to hand (fee turn and truck), 
PAN Au, bread. 
Pax TER, a heart. 
Pax TIER, a butler 
Paxixcs, the clippings of money. 
PaTTER, ſpeaking, ſwearing, or boaſting. 
PATTER'D, tried in a court of juſtice for telony. 
PA viouns WORK SHOP, the ſtreet. 
Peck and Booze, any thing to eat, or drink (ſee 
bubb and grubb). 
Peer, to ſtrip. 
PeD, or CLOUR, a baſket. 
PeeeeR, an eye, a ſpying glaſs, alſo a looking glaſs. 
PENANCE BOARD, a pillory. 
Peerex'd, infected with the venereal diſeaſe. 
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PerRIWINKLE, peruke, or wig. 

PrrtiiTwes, ſerjeants, bailiffs and their crew. 

Pro TANTRUMS, dead. 

PETER, a trunk, or box. 

PETEREES, perſons who make it their buſineſs to 

ſteal trunks and boxes from coaches, chaiſes, 

and other carriages. 

PxG, or PEG STICK, a ſhilling. 

PICTURE FRAME, the gallows, or pillory. 

PiGeoN, a weak filly fellow. 

Pic, fixpence. 

P1xE, to run away. 

Pixcn, or TRUCK, to ſteal money under pretence of 

getting change. 

PLAXNT, to lay place, or hide any thing ſtolen, to 

en. 

PoxE, a bag, a ſack. 

PoxER, a ſword. 

Poxrius PILATE, a pawn broker. 

PorLERs, pottage. 

Popes, or sricks, piſtols. 

Por ros TRAPP, the mouth. 

Pra, a horſe. 

PRATE ROAST, a talkative boy. 

PzaTTs, buttocks, alſo a tinder box. 

PRICKING IN THE WICAR FOR A DOLPHIN, ſtealing 
| loaves from baker's baſkets when they are in 

public houſes. 
Pico, a pickpocket. 
Paier ER, a thief taker. 


PRO 


Pose, viduals of any kind. 

----- Rum, good victuals. 

--=-- Queer, bad victuals. 

PRorERTY, a mere fool or inſtrument to ſerve a 
turn, a cat's paw. 

PROVENDER, he from whom any money is taken on 
the highway. 

Pump, to wheedle, to find out. 

Puxcs, a blow. 


Puxcx, a whore. 

Porr, having the advantage over another. 
Poux ROYAL, warm ale and gin, or brandy. 
PURSE, a ſack. 


Porr, a filly country fellow. 
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Q 


QUA 


UAIL PIPE, a woman's tongue. 
Quas, or QUARROW, a body. 

Que, baſe, bad, good for nothing. 

—— BUFFER, a ſharping inn-keeper 

=----- Bair, inſolvent ſharpers who make a profeſſion 
of bailing perſons arreſted. 


. BITT MAKERS, coiners. 
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Dur coal MAKERS, a maſter of bad money. 
Cove, a rogue. 

PrunGERs, fellows pretending to be drowned. 
Qum, a guinea. 

Qvop, a gaol or priſon. 


u. 3 a goal keeper, or turnkey. 


— COVE, 
Qoro, ſnack, ſhare, &c. 


R. 


ABBET CATCHER, a midwife. 
SUCKERS, young ſpendthrifts taking 


Ras, a farthing. 
RED RAG, a tongue. 
RAG CARRIER, an enſign. 
Rae, to ſwear, to give evidence, to take a falle oath. 
RAPPER, a perjurer. 

Rar, a drunken man, or woman, who are taken to 
the watch-houſe for breaking lamps, &c. 
RATTLER, a coach. 

RATTLING COVE, a coachman. 

------ GLoaAx, a filly noiſy, talkative, empty fellow. 
------ Muna, beggars who ply coaches 


goods on tick of pawn-brokers, at exceſſive rates. 


—— 
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REaDEn, a pocket book. 
REeapy, money. 
RED FUSTIAN Or BLACK STRAP, port wine. 
RED RAG, the tongue. 
REGRATERs, foreſtallers in markets. 
RESURRECTION MEN, perſons who ſteal dead bodies 
out of church-yards. 
Ruino or RAG, money. 
RRHINOCIVEAL, rich. 
RIB BON, money. 
RI DoE, gold, whither outſide caſe of a watch, or 
any other article. 
Cove, a goldſmith. 
RIGG, game or diverſion. 
------- CoxoBLIN, cutting the ſtring of large coals 
hanging at the doors of coal-ſheds, &c. 
R16G61XxG, cloathing. 
Rixc, to change one thing for another. 
' RoGER, a portmanteau, 
RoMEVILLE, London. 
 RomsoYLED, fought with a warrant. 
RomMoNEss, fortune tellers. 
Rorax, a coach or waggon. 
RoYSTERs, rude roaring. 
Now, a diſturbance. 
Russ, an obſtacle in the way---to run nay 
RuFFLEs, handcuffs. 
UFFMANS, the woods, hedges, an offi cer, or apy 
other who handles a thief very ruffly. ; 
Rucs, all right and ſafe. 
H 
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Rum or MONOYER, good, the higheſt in the flaſh 
language of any thing valuable. 

------ BEax, a ſenſible juſtice of che peace. 

------ Booze, wine or any other liquor. 

------ Bow, rope ſtolen from the king's dock-yard. 


—— BLEATING CHEAT, 2 fat weather ſheep. 
------ BLow1NG, a handſome wench. 


z BLUFFER, a jolly hoſt. 
------ BUFFER, a valuable dog. 
— Bux, a full purſe. 


------ Cop, a good piece of gold. 
.----- CLouT, a handkerchief. 


3 - Cove, a good landlord. 

— Cxxx, a full pocket. 

------ DroePER, a vintner. 

------ DuXxE, a warme old fellow. 

- Doxxx, a fine wench. 

------ DoGEN, a handſome ſword: 

- Dives, a female pickpocket. 

------ Drawers, filk or other fine ſtockings. 

FEaDERs, large filver ſpoons. 

------ Fun, a ſharp trick. 

------ FILE (fee rum diver;. 

— GAGGERS, Cheats who tell wonderful stories of 
their ſufferings at ſea, in order to obtain money, 

------ GILL, a gentleman who appears to have money 
that is meant to be robbed. 

------ GLOAK, a well dreſsed man. 


— (UTLERS, Canary WINE. 


* 
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Rum GLIMMER, king or chief of the link boys. 
——  GHrELT, (ſee rum cole.) 

— Horx, a drawer at a tavern. 

——  K1cky, breeches. 

—— Los, a ſhop till. 

—  MAavuxD, one that counterfeits a fool. 
—— MoxzrT, a woman of the town. 

— NED, a very rich filly fellow. 

— Naurz, good French brandy. 

— Pap, the highway. 

— Paas, a highwayman's horſe: 

—— PEEPERs, fine looking glaſses, or bright eyes. 
——  PzxAafcER, a good horſe. 


Qumss, guineas. 
— Kurs yEcs, Weſtphalia ham. 


— SPEAKER or GRAB, a good booty. 

— SQUEEZE, much wine or good liquor given 
among fiddlers. 

— Tos (ſee rum degen). 


Quop cuLL, a goaler. 
Rus n, a number of perſons ruſhing into a houſe to- 


gether to rob it. 
RYDER, a cloak. 


8 


SAC 


ACK, a pocket. 
SAL, a falivation. 

SAXGREE, rack punch. 
Sam, a fooliſh empty fellow. 
SCANDAL BROTH, tea. 

. Scare, a highwayman. 
— Foor, a ſtreet robber—a footpad—a ſpicer 
SCANDALOUS, a perriwig. 
SCyOOL BUTTER, a whipping. 
ScoNnCcE, a head, a noddle. 
Scovur, a watchman, a beadle. 
SCRAGG, neck. 
SCRAGG'D, hanged. 
ScRANN, victuals. 
ScRAPP, a villainous icheme. 
Screw, a falle key (ſee beſs or betty). 
SCREWBADO, a dirty fellow, a mean pittiful raſcal. 
ScRroBE, a thief to be whipt privately. 
SerTER, a perſon uſes the haunts of thieves, and 

gives information for the reward. 

SeeDY, poor, diſtreſsed without money. 
SEEM-UP THE SEES, to give two black eyes. 
SETT, pointed out. 
SETTLE, to knock down. 
SHARK, a ſharper, a cheat. 

SHARPER'S TOOLS, falſe dice. 
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Sar Liox, a ſhilling. 
SHERIFF'S BALL, an execution. 
Snor, a gaol. 


LiFTERs, perſons who ſteal privately in ſhops 
(ſee hoist and lift). 


—— Lozze, a dreſsed up filly ſhop-man, a pow- 
dered fop. 

Suorr, impriſoned. 

Snor, clapp'd or pox'd. | 

Suove, to make a croud, to push. 

—— THE TUMBLER, whipt at the cart's tail. 

Snoor., to go ſkulking about. . 

SHY cock, a perſon afraid of bailiffs. 

Six EAS, old ſtockings that have funk the mall into 


the beel. 
7 ' S1zE, TESTER, SIMON, THE TANNER, SIXPERCE. 
| SKEWER, a ſword. 2 
| . Sx1n, a purſe. 


Sx1NnNERs, kidnappers, or ſett of abandoned fellows 
who ſteal children, or intrap unwary men to 
1 inliſt for ſoldiers. 
Sx1ePER, a barn —a ſmall craft. 
SKREEN, a bank note. 
SLANG, flaſh language. 
. SLANGED, ironed on one leg. 
------ DOUBLE, both legs iron d. 
SLATE, a sheet. 
SLING-TAIL AND GALENA, fowl — poked po 
- SLIM, punch. 4 &-,*23C.2 
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SLUBBER, or BLUBBER, a heavy drunken fellow. 

Smasn, to break, to ſtrike, alſo bad coin. 

SMASHER, a paſser of counterfeit coin. 

SMEAR, a painter or plaiſterer. 

SMELLER of SNITCH, the noſe. 

SMELLING CHEAT, a noiegay. 

SMELT, halt a guinea. 

SmiLLEr, a bumper. 

SMITER, an arm. 

Smore, to ſuſpect. 

Smvs, a blackſmith. 

Snack, share or part. 

— THE B1T, to share the money. 

SNAFFLE, a highwayman. 

SNAPPERS, Piſtols. y 

SNAVEL, to ſteal when running. 

SNEAx, going quietly or unheard. 

—— Mozx1NG, robing houſes or ſhops when open- 
ing in the morning. 

— EvENIXs, the ſame at ſhutting. 

Urner, pot ſtealing. 


Snoozs, to fleep. 
Snook, a thief under a bed. 


SNITCH, a noſe— an accomplice turned evidence 
an informer. 

SxourT, a hog's head. 

| SoLomon, the maſs. 

SouTH-SEA MOUNTAIN, geneva. 

Sow's BABY, a pig. 
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SOUL DRIVER, a parſon. 

SpEaAx, to ſteal, to take away. 

— Writs, to rob. 

SrEAKNG, ſecuring and conveying away any property. 

Srieixs, footpad robbery. 

SeLrr, turning evidence. 

SeiLT, thrown from a horſe, or overturned in a car- 
riage. 

SerT, a ſword. 

Spoke To, taken by an officer. 

SpooxrY, a fooliſh pretending fellow. 

SrUNGE, to eat and drink at others cost. 

SpuRs, diggers. 

SQUEAX, a thief, who, when taken up confeſſes and 
impeaches the reſt of his companions. 

SQUEAKER, a bar boy; allo a baſtard or any other 
child. 

Sou air, a dram. 

STALLER, an accomplice. 

STIFLE A SQUEAKER, to murder a baſtard child. 

STAGG, an accomplice who has attually become 
king's evidence. 

STacc'D, ſeen, obſerved, diſcovered. 

STALLING KEN, a broker's ſhop, or that of a re- 
ceiver of ſtolen goods. 

STALL, to make a ſtand, to croud together. 

STALLER, an accomplice in picking pockets by keep- 
ing up the arms of the perſon the mean to rob, 
to prevent detection. | 
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STALL WHIMPER, a baſtard. 

STAM FLESH, to cant. 

STAR GAZER, a hedge whore. 

STAMPERS, ſhoes—-ſtairs; alſo carriers. 

STARRERS, thieves who break ſhew-glaſſes and ſteal 
the goods. | 

STRUMMER FEKER, a hair dreſſer. 

STEPHEN, Money. 

ST1cxs, piſtols. 

FA us, gloves. 

STONE juc or PITCHER, Newgate. 

STooe, the pillory. 

| STOTER, a hard blow. 

STow YOUR wu, be filent. 


STUxDY BEGGARS, the fifth and laſt of the 0 


ancient order of canters. 
STRANGER, a guinea. 
STRETCHING, hanging. 


STRIKE, a guinea. 
STRAMMEL, ſtraw. 


STUBBLE 1T, hold your tongue. 
_ Svcx, drink. 


_ Svcxy, drunkiſh. ; 
SQUEEZE CLOUT, a neckcloth. 
STACH, to conceal a robbery. 


SUIT AND CLOCK, good ſtore of brandy, or any 
agreeable liquor. 


SULLY, a one-horſe chaiſe. 
SUPOUCH, an hoſteſs or landlady. 
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SUSPER COLL, hanged. 
SWABBER, a dirty fellow. 


SWADDLER, a methodift preacher—a vittiful fellow, 
the tenth order of the canting line. 

SWAGG, goods or property of any kind—a ſhop. 

— Run, full of riches. 

SWAGGER, to bounce. 

SWEETNERS, guinea droppers. 

SWELL, a gentleman. 

Sw1cs, liquor of any kind. 

— Mex, thieves who travel the country under 
colour of buying old ſhoes, &c. 

SWINDLERS, a ſet of people who make it their 

practice to defraud and cheat honeſt tradeſmen 

under various faſe pretences, pretending to be 

nobility, rank in the army, houſekeepers, &c, 

advertifing to lend money, being themſelves 

needy beggars, and common cheats. | 


 SWINDLING GLOAKX, a cheating dirty fellow—an im- 


postor—a cheat. 
SpICER, a petty thief—a foot pad. 
—— His, a highwayman. 
SYEBUCK, fixpence. 


T. 


TAB 


ABBY, an old maid. 
TACKLE, a miſtreſs, alſo good cloaths. 

TAGEMANS, a gown or cloak. 
Tait, a ſword. 
TALLYMAN, a perſon who lets out cloaths to dif- 

orderly women. 
TArrs, or LaMss, dice. 
------ Max, one who gets his living by playing or 
cheating at dice. 
Rum, good dice. 
— Qvexx, falſe dice. 
TATTLE, to ſpeak. 
TATTLER, a clock. 
TaTy TOGc, a gaming cloth. 
TEARS OF THE TANKARD, drops of good liquor. 
TEASE, a flave at work. 
TrAzkE, to be whipped at a cart's tail. 
Turk DEWBEATERS, the feet. 
TrrMBLE, Or TICK, a watch. 
Turaprs, or ruxuns, three pence. 
Tis or THE BUTTERY, a goole. 
TitTxR, a {word. 
Tier, to give or lend. 
Tir THE VELVET, to tongue a woman. 
To DERRICK, to ſet out on ſome enterprize. 
To FECK, to look out—to diſcover the moſt prob- 

able means to obtain the articles to be ſtolen, 
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Toc s or roc es, cloaths for both ſcxes. 
Tocmaxs, a cloak. 
Torogos, the tongue. 

Ris, perſons who go about the country 
telling fo: tunes by figns, pretending to be 
deaf and dumb. 

Tow rar, a parſon. / 
Toe pivER, a lover of women. 

TorrixG, hanging. 

CHEAT, the gallows. 


Cove, the hangman. 
Toucx, to get money; alſo to arreſt; 


Tour, to look out ſharp---to guard. 

TovuTED, to be followed or purſued. 

Town ToDLERs, filly fellows, frequently taken-in by 

ſharpers playing at different games. 

Towzxs, clipt money, 

Track, to go. f 

TaaxsLArons, ſellers of old mended ſhoes and boots. 

Trae, a conſtable or thief-taker. 

Tas, a priſon. 

Tuixx, to hang; alſo the New Drop. 

TROOPER, a half- crown. 

Tauck or TURN, ſtealing money under pretence of 
changing it. 

TrxANDLERS, peale. 

Tucx'p ve, hanged. 

TUMBLER, a Cart. 

TunrxEY MERCHANT, a poulterer. 


TwzLves, a ſhilling, 
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Tw1GG, to obſerve. 

To TWIGG TRE DARBIES, to knock off the irons. 

TWwI1RLERS, a ſet of vagrants who go from fair to fair 
with men and woman's old cloaths. 

Tw1STED, executed---hanged. 

Tw1TTOE, two. 

Two T9 ONE $80P, a pawn-broker's, 
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AMP, to pawn any thing. 
VAurzxs, ſtockings. 

VAULTING SCHOOL, a bawdy houſe. 

VELVET, the tongue. 

VILLAGE BUTLERS, old thieves, that would rather 
ſteal a dishclout than diſcontinue the practice 
of thieving. 

VINEGAR, a cloak. 


U. 


UN R 
NRIGG'D, or uxsREECRED, ſtript naked and 
loſt all his money. 
Uer, being acquainted with what is going forward. 
UPPER BEN, a great coat. : 
UrenlLLS, falſe dice. 
Uer To THEIR Gossor, to underſtand any converſa- 
1 : 
UyrzIGaT, a quart or pint pot. 
Mx, the chief of a crew. 


— 


W. 


WAL 


ALL, to be ſcored up at a public houſe: 

— FLrowtss, cloaths expoſed to ſale in 

Monmouth Street and other places. 

WapriNxG, the act of coition. 

Warm, rich. 

W ATERBEADED, a Crying fellow. 

— — Pi Ars, robbers on the water. 

— — Paps, thoſe that rob ſhips on the river 
Thames. Aa 


Wence, filver plate. 


6. WHA 


Waal Es, cars. 

Wack, a ſhare of the — obtained by fraud. 
WHrEaADLE, a ſharper. 

Wams, words. | 

Wuworka, talkative fellow----an evidence----an in- 
WHTFFLER, a relaxation. 
Wares: Re, Yorkſhire. 
Ware-Jack, the tenth order of the canting crew. 
Wulle, the pillory. 

WaurTes, counterfeit filver. 

Winx, a penny. 

Wie, a hankerchief. 

WosBLE, to reel—drunk. 


V. 


| 8 
Y cs AND ONIONS, watch and ſeals, 


VII᷑ II, a town clerk. 


FINIS 


